THE  FOUR  GEORGES
tearing the scalp. Torture and the lash were freely
employed to extract information, but what, as ever, in-
furiated the Irish was the outrages perpetrated on women.
These measures, brutal as they were, broke the back of
the separatist movement in the north, and a further blow
was received by the United Irishmen when fifteen of
their leaders were arrested in Dublin. The most promi-
nent of them. Lord Edward FitzGerald, escaped for
a time, and, when he was found, made so desperate a
resistance that fire-arms were used on both sides, and he
died soon after he had been captured. Deprived of their
leaders and of immediate French support, the rebels rose
in May 1798, without any very definite plan. There was
sporadic fighting in Kildare, Carlow, and Wicklow, but
the real centre of hostilities was in Wexford. Connaught
remained quiet, Munster was scarcely affected, and two
outbreaks in Antrim and Down were easily suppressed.
The rebellion was marked by the most revolting atrocities,
and there was little to choose between the two parties in
point of savagery. The method of execution most
favoured by the rebels was by means of pikes, possibly
because gunpowder was scarce. There was a particu-
larly revolting massacre of this nature on a bridge at
Wexford town, when eighty-one prisoners were piked to
death. The manner of piking was by thrusting two pikes
into the front of the victim, and two into his back; in this
state he was held up in the air until he died, when his
body was thrown over the bridge into the river. Some-
times this procedure was varied by ripping open the belly
of a prisoner, and making him run in that condition as
far as he could, when he was duly piked. At Scullabogue,
180 people, including many women and children, were
driven into a barn thirty-four feet long and fifteen wide,
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